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FRONTIER  DEFENCE  AND  INDIAN  RELATIONS. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Boyd  in  the  chair,)  and  having  under 
consideration  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill — 

Mr,  HOWARD  said: 

Mr,  Chairman:  It  is  the  first  and  highest  duty 
of  every  Government  to  protect  its  citizens  in  their 
Jives,  and  give  security  to  property  and  person. 
No  Administration  can  long  command  the  respect 
or  obedience  of  the  people  which  is  wanting  in 
the  disposition  or  power  to  attain  this  chief  end 
of  all  human  government.  If  it  fail  in  this  great 
object,  it  becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing — 
an  engine  to  consume  the  substance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  means  of  taxation,  instead  of  an 
instrument  of  security  and  public  protection. 

Under  our  system,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  G  eneral  Government  to  protect  the  States  from 
every  public  enemy.  The  States  cannot  declare 
war,  make  treaties,  or  maintain  an  army  in  the 
time  of  peace.  In  inhibiting  these  powers  to  the 
States,  the  Constitution  assumes  upon  the  Gener¬ 
al  Government  the  burden,  and  charges  it  with 
tlie  duty  of  the  public  defence.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  considerations  for  the  taxes  which  the  people 
of  the  States  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  It  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
production  of  the  country,  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  for  the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  have  already  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  ^20,000,000  per  annum  in  a 
time  of  peace.  The  Army  alone  is  a  charge  of 
^10,000,000  upon  the  Treasury.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  expense,  the  frontier  is  not  pro¬ 
tected.  E\'ery  mail  for  nearly  three  years  has 
brought  us  fresh  news  of  the  murder  of  men,  wo¬ 
men  made  captive  after  being  subjected  to  cruelties 
which  cannot  be  told  in  this  presence,  and  then 
with  their  children  carried  into  captivity;  farms 
laid  waste,  and  property  destroyed  and  carried 
away  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  is  time  that  some  eflicient  measures 
should  be  taken  to  arrest  these  horrid  Indian  bar¬ 
barities  upon  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  This  subject  has  been  constantly  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  my  col- 1 


league  and  myself,  as  well  as  by  the  memorials 
I  of  the  people,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done,  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  efficient  protection  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  on  the  frontiers.  They  have  even  sent  spe¬ 
cial  agents  here  to  make  known  their  condition; 
but  without  success.  I  know  that  General  Brooke 
and  the  other  officers  in  command  on  the  frontier, 
have  done  all  in  their  power  with  the  force  at  their 
disposition.  But  the  Government  has  required 
them  to  defend  a  vast  extent  of  country  without 
giving  them  any  force  with  which  the  service 
could  be  performed. 

We  have  acquired  from  Mexico  an  extensive 
territory  at  a  large  expenditure,  both  of  blood  and 
treasure.  This  country  cannot  be  settled,  nor  its 
resources  developed  unless  the  emigrants  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  hostilities  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
If  efficient  protection  were  given  along  the  western 
frontiers  of  Texas  and  to  New  Mexico,  the  coun¬ 
try  would  soon  settle  by  a  population  which  would 
be  able  to  defend  itself  with  very  little  aid  from  the 
General  Government.  The  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  will  admit  of  a  line  of  dense  settlements 
upon  the  river,  and  the  inducements  which  agri¬ 
culture  and  Mexican  commerce  hold  out  to  emi¬ 
grants,  could  not  fail  to  populate  the  country 
rapidly,  if  there  were  security  for  life  and  property. 
It  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  and  protect  emigration  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  along  our  whole  boundary  to  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado.  That 
country  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  undervalued. 
Its  agricultural  power  above  the  Pecos  is,  perhaps, 
not  equal  to  other  portions  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  has  great  resoui'ces  in  grazing  as  well  as  in 
minerals.  New  Mexico  abounds  in  iron,  copper, 
silver,  and  gold.  The  Gila  and  Colorado  espe¬ 
cially  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  derive  any  revenue  from  its  public 
lands  in  New  Mexico,  until  the  settlers  and  emi¬ 
grants  are  protected,  and  can  feel  security  for 
themselves  and  their  property.  Until  that  object  is 
attained,  all  that  public  domain  must  remain  not 
only  unproductive,  but  a  positive  charge  upon  the 
Treasury. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  also 
a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Texas.  The  settlement  of  her  cotton  and  sugar 
lands  will  increase  the  export  of  the  country,  and 
furnish  a  market  for  American  manufactures. 
Especially  has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  direct  interest  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  Texas.  It 
must  for  years  be  a  line  of  military  posts,  and  her 
troops  require  subsistence,  which  could  easily  be 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posts,  which 
are  now  supplied  by  transportation  from  a  great 
distance,  and  at  vast  expense. 

The  Rio  Grande  will,  when  settled,  be  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  trade  with  Mexico.  It  is  already 
so,  and  if  there  were  security  on  that  frontier,  its 
settlement  would  enable  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
trol  the  commerce  of  Mexico.  If  the  Indians  were 
held  in  subjection,  not  only  would  the  Rio  Grande 
country  within  our  own  territory  settle  up,  but  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  river  would  also  repopulate, 
and  the  rich  mines  in  the  neighboring  Mexican 
States,  now  broken  up  by  the  incursions  of  the 
savages,  would  be  reopened,  and  theUnited  States 
would,  in  a  short  time,  be  in  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  commerce  of  that  extensive  coun¬ 
try,  rich  in  minerals,  and  many  other  sources  of 
productive  trade  and  wealth. 

With  the  country  acquired  by  treaty  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  we  received  several  Indian  tribes,  in  addition 
to  those  which,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  take  up 
their  abode  in  Texas.  I  had  occasion,  the  other 
day,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Evans,]  to  speak  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  title  of  the  Texas  Indians  to  any  right 
of  occupancy  within  the  temtory  of  Texas,  and  to 
correct  him  as  to  a  belief  which  he  had  formed, 
that  the  State  or  people  of  Texas  had  taken  the 
country  belonging  to  the  Indians  without  compen¬ 
sating  them  for  it.  I  now  repeat  w'hat  I  then 
stated,  that  the  Indians  have  no  right  of  occupancy 
in  Texas,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  New 
Mexico  and  California.  Neither  Spain  nor  Mexico 
ever  admitted  any  right  of  occupancy  in  the  wild 
savage  tribes.  It  is  well  known,  that  immediately, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
Spain  claimed,  not  only  the  country  which  she  had 
conquered,  and  assumed  to  grant,  not  only  the 
land,  but  the  natives  with  it  as  slaves.  Subse¬ 
quently,  through  the  influence  of  Las  Casas,  and 
other  functionaries  of  the  Catholic  church,  who 
had  undertaken  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  this 
practice  was  abrogated  by  the  Crown ,  and  to  a 
great  extent  given  uid  in  practice,  although  not  act¬ 
ually  abandoned  for  centuries.  The  Government 
of  Spain  at  length  granted  land  to  the  Indians  who 
would  settle  in  communities  or  villages,  (pueblos,) 
embrace  Christianity  and  the  arts  of  civilization. 
To  each  village  was  generally  given  four  leagues 
of  land  in  fee.  They  might  even  sell  it,  with  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  choose  another 
tract  in  thepublic  domain,  and  become  vested  with 
the  fee  in  the  same  manner.  No  title,  however, 
except  that  of  occupation  at  sufferance  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  wild  tribes,  or  Gentiles,  as  they  were 
termed  by  the  Church.  Any  title  by  occupancy, 
in  the  English  sense,  was  denied,  because  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  right  claimed  by  the  Crown  over 
the  country,  and  also  antagonistic  to  the  policy  of 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  sought  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  well 


1  known  that  the  savage  tribes,  with  immense  districts 
of  country  to  roam  and  hunt  over,  are  averse  to  the 
habits  and  industry  which  civilization  demands. 
This,  the  Catholic  clergy  well  understood,  and 
hence  the  reason  of  the  Spanish  policy  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  This  policy  was  continued  by  Mexico,  which 
granted  lands  to  the  Indians  under  her  colonization 
laws,  provided  they  settled  upon  and  cultivated 
them,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  article  of  the  colonization  law  of  1825,  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  declared: 

“The  Indians  of  all  nations  bordering  on  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  wandering  tribes  within  the  same,  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  market  exempt  from  all  duties  in  their  traffic  in 
the  effects  of  the  country ;  and  should  any  of  the  same, 
being  attracted  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  mildness  and 
confidence  with  which  they  shall  otherwise  be  treated,  wish 
to  establish  themselves  in  any  of  the  settlements,  after  de¬ 
claring  themselves  in  favor  of  our  institutions  and  religion, 
they  shall  be  admitted,  and  share  the  same  quantity  of  land 
as  the  settlers  specified  in  articles  fourteen  and  fifteen,  al¬ 
ways  preferring  native  to  foreign  Indians.” 

The  result  is,  that  these  Indians  had  no  right  of 
occupancy  at  the  time  of  the  Texas  revolution, 
and  Texas  has  never  admitted  any  since.  Neither 
will  the  United  States  have  any  Indian  right  of 
occupancy  to  extinguish  in  California  or  New 
Mexico. 

The  Indians  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  fixed 
homes  in  Texas.  They  have  no  villages,  they 
carry  on  no  agriculture;  but  roam  over  a  vast 
country,  from  Texas  to  Mexico,  and  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  pursuit  of  game  and  plunder.  A 
1  portion  of  the  Camanches,  and  two  or  three  other 
tribes,  usually  winter  in  Texas,  and  in  the  Spring 
assemble  on  the  Pecos,  from  which  they  start  on 
their  forays  into  Mexico  and  the  settlements  of 
Texas,  or  north  in  the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  not  only  to 
protect  her  own  citizens,  but  to  pursue  a  liberal 
and  humane  policy  towards  the  Indians.  Their 
character,  however,  is  such  that  they  must  be 
taught  both  to  fear  and  respect  you,  before  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
present  condition.  The  first  step  to  this  is  an  ef¬ 
ficient  organization  of  the  military  force.  It  must 
be  evident  to  Congress  and  the  country  that  the 
1  present  Army  of  the  United  States  is  totally  inad¬ 
equate  to  the  public  defence.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  present  Administration,  wdiatever  may  have 
been  the  neglect  of  the  past,  for  the  President  has 
in  his  message  recommended  that  the  deficiency 
should  be  supplied  by  an  increase  of  the  cavalry 
force.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Army  nor  its  offi¬ 
cers,  who  aie  as  gallant  men  as  the  sun  ever  shone 
on,  and  have  performed  as  high  deeds  in  the  field 
of  battle  as  the  annals  of  modern  warfare  cart 
boast.  It  results  from  the  fact  that  the  Army 
was  organized  long  since,  for  a  service  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  present,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country  since  our  late 
acquisitions  of  territory,  nor  to  its  border  de¬ 
fences.  All  the  officers  who  have  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  frontier,  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Army  is  deficient  in  cavalry.  By  some  method 
this  branch  of  the  service  must  be  increased.  It 
is  quite  immaterial  how  numerous  the  other  corps 
may  be,  they  are  useless  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
from  Red  river  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Pacific, 
except  only  at  the  posts.  The  reason  is  ob- 
I  vious — nearly  our  whole  western  line  is  a  prairie 
j  country,  with  very  little  timber,  and  abounding  in 
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pasturage.  The  savage  tribes  have  all  vast  herds  !' 
of  horses  and  mules,  prosecute  their  wars  on 
horseback,  and  never  make  hostile  incursions  on 
foot.  They  are  all  well  mounted  and  the  most 
expert  riders  in  the  world,  not  excepting  even  the 
Arabs.  You  can  neither  fight  nor  pursue  them  ' 
with  infantry  or  artillery.  Out  of  the  reach  of  the 
guns  of  the  forts,  and  these  corps  might  as  well 
be  a  thousand  miles  distant.  They  never  can 
come  up  with  the  enemy. 

These  tribes  seldom  stand  a  charge  of  anything 
like  equal  numbers,  when  they  are  on  horseback,  i 
and  can  fly  from  an  enemy  into  the  prairies.  So 
true  is  this,  that  when  overtaken  and  pressed  upon  : 
a  wood  or  thicket,  by  even  a  much  inferior  force,  ' 
they  generally  abandon  their  horses  and  baggage, 
and  escape  into  the  woods.  Captain  McCullough 
lately  overtook  a  band  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  who  abandoned  their  horses,  and  | 
all  their  property,  and  fled  into  the  chaparral. 

The  southwestern  Indians  for  a  long  period  of  ^ 
time  have  been  accustomed  to  live  partly  by  the 
chase,  but  mainly  by  the  plunder  of  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  settlements.  To  such  an  extent 
have  the  savages  plundered  that  unresisting  people, 
that  the  Cainanches  call  Mexico  their  “  Ranche.” 
As  soon  as  a  particular  district  raises  a  good  stock 
of  horses,  mules,  and  other  stock,  these  free¬ 
booters  of  the  prairie  sweep  down,  kill  the  shep¬ 
herds,  take  the  women  and  children  captive,  and 
drive  away  the  herds  into  their  own  haunts.  Of  i 
late  years  their  operations  have  been  so  extensive,  • 
that  the  productive  industry  of  the  northern  States 
of  Mexico  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 

Mexico,  painfully  aware  of  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  the  defence  of  her  northern  frontiers 
against  the  Indians,  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Hi¬ 
dalgo  a  provision  which  obliges  the  United  States 
to  prevent  incursions  into  Mexico  by  all  tribes  of 
Indians  who  would  thereafter  be  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  territory.  This  stipulation 
was  a  material  inducement  to  the  treaty;  and 
every  principle  of  good  faith  and  humanity  re¬ 
quires  us  to  comply  with  the  obligation.  It  will 
be  difficult  of  performance,  because  you  must  come 
in  conflict  with  ihe  settled  habits  of  plunder  in  the 
savage;  and  he  has  so  long  been  addicted  to  the  ! 
robbery  of  the  Mexican,  that  he  regards  it  as  a 
right  which  he  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  yield.  It 
was  an  unwise  stipulation,  yet  you  must  comply 
with  it,  or  pay  annually  millions  to  Mexico  as 
indemnity  for  Indian  spoliations.  Its  performance 
becomes  the  more  difficult,  as  the  game  is  nearly 
exhausted;  and  the  Indian  must  either  rob  or 
work,  and  therefore  his  habits  must  be  changed, 
or  he  must  be  exterminated.  I  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  treaty  to  the  notice  of  the  House  early 
last  session  by  a  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  ' 
the  Committee  on  Indian  AflTairs,  from  which  I 
presented  a  report,  asking  for  another  regiment  of  i 
cavalry.  It  was  subsequently  urged  upon  this! 
Goveimment  by  the  Mexican  minister,  and  has  | 
been  again  by  them  pressed  upon  the  Administra-  | 
tion.  I  comment  on  it  now,  not  only  because  it  i 
is  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  Governnient,  but  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  connected  with  this  whole- 
subject  of  frontier  defence.  The  line  to  be  de-j: 
fended  by  the  treaty  would  also  protect  Texas  ji 
and  New  Mexico.  It  would  be  just  as  much  your  i 
duty  to  protect  them,  if  we  had  no  such  treaty;  jj 
but  its  stipulations  are  an  obh’gation  you  cannot  i 


escape.  If  you  permit  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  to  plunder  Mexico  contrary  to  the  guaranty 
of  the  treaty,  and  without  providing  an  efficient 
force,  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  pay  five 
times  as  much  in  the  shape  of  indemnity,  as  the 
cost  of  the  additional  cavalry  force.  Every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  economy  and  sound  ])olicy,  as  well  as 
humanity,  requires  that  the  Government  should 
take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  own  frontiers,  as  well  as  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Government 
can  neglect  the  protection  of  its  own  citizens  with¬ 
out  making  them  compensation  for  these  Indian 
depredations.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  for  the  relief  of  the  suflferers  in 
Texas,  and  although  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  refused  to  report  it  to  this  House,  it 
must  ultimately  pasg.  This  Government  cannot 
take  away  from  the  people  the  right  to  make  war 
on  the  Indians,  neglect  measures  of  protection  it¬ 
self,  and  then  refuse  to  make  compensation  to  those 
who  have  had  their  property  destroyed.  The  In¬ 
dian  intercourse  law,  which  provides  compensa¬ 
tion  to  all  those  who  have  lost  property  by  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  savages,  provided  they  leave  ven¬ 
geance  to  the  Government,  extends  in  principle  to 
Texas,  and  if  it  is  not  in  force  there  already,  as  I 
believe,  it  ought  to  be  so  declared  by  a  legislative 
act.  Everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
the  Government  has  assumed  the  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Indian  tribes.  There  is  no  reason, 
then,  why  Texas  should  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
power  in  this  respect.  I  demand  for  her  the  same 
protection  and  benefits  of  your  Indian  policy, 
which  the  Government  extends  to  other  States  of 
the  Union  which  have  Indians  within  their  limits. 
And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  demand  that  there  is 
no  Indian  country  within  the  limits  of  Texas. 
The  Federal  Government,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Indians,  is  bound  to  the  States  for  their  good  con¬ 
duct. 

We  must  have,  I  repeat,  an  efficient  cavalry 
force.  It  is  admitted  that  the  mounting  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  has  proved  a  total  failure.  General  Scott 
and  the  other  officers,  have  told  you  in  their  offi¬ 
cial  reports,  that  this  temporary  mounting  of  the 
infantry,  sjmils  good  infantry  and  makes  bad  cav¬ 
alry.  When  this  measure  of  mounting  the  infantry 
was  proposed,  I  ventured  to  assert  that  it  would 
prove  a  total  failure,  and  moved  two  regiments  of 
rang-ers  as  a  substitute;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  any  measure  of  this  sort  against  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  General  Taylor  and  the  influence 
of  the  War  Office.  The  result  has  been  a  large 
expense  and  a  useless  force. 

I  still  believe  that  the  rangers  are  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service.  The  frontier  men  are 
excellent  riders,  almost  universally.  They  can 
follow  rapidly  in  pursuit,  with  very  light  baggage, 
and  no  troops  can  be  found  who  display  greater 
coolness  and  bravery  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
They  make  up  in  these  qualities  whatever  they 
lack  in  camp  discipline  and  cavalry  tactics.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  complaints  of  a  few  army 
officers  to  the  contrary,  I  maintain  and  stand  ready 
to  verify  the  efficiency  and  gallantry  of  the  ranger 
service.  The  allegation  that  the  rangers  are  not 
industrious  in  scouting,  and  are  too  careful  of 
their  horses,  is  contradicted  by  the  published  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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A  statement  has  been  industriously  circulated, 
that  the  people  of  Texas  have  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  these  Indian  depredations,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  her  own  people  employed  in  this 
service  by  the  Government.  Such  an  imputa¬ 
tion  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unjust.  Texas  has 
not  solicited  the  enlistment  of  her  own  citizens. 
All  she  demands  is  a  sufficient  cavalry  force,  which 
can  afford  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
her  citizens  upon  the  frontier.  She  never  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  dictate  the  character  of  that  force;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  by  the  employment  of  rangers,  the 
subject  ought  to  be  regulated  by  some  additional 
legislation.  The  present  law  allows  their  enroll¬ 
ment  for  only  three  months,  when  it  is  expensive 
to  be  mustering  men  in  and  out  perpetually,  and 
the  best  men  are  not  disposed  to  quit  their  ordi¬ 
nary  avocations  for  less  than  twelve  months ’terms. 
The  compensation  of  so  short  a  service  does  not 
defray  the  expense  of  the  outlay  necessary  to 
equipment.  The  law,  therefore,  should  be  amend¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  extend  the  pez’iod  of  service  to  a  longer 
term. 

Again:  there  should  be  a  distinct  understand¬ 
ing,  not  only  as  to  the  authority,  but  the  duty  of 
the  officers  to  call  for  rangers,  whenever  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  requires  it.  General  Brooke  has  been 
constantly  embarrassed  for  want  of  this  authority, 
at  least  during  the  past  Administration.  I  have 
reason  to  know,  that  whenever  he  called  for  ran¬ 
gers  for  the  public  defence,  no  matter  how  urgent 
the  necessity,  he  has  involved  himself  in  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Department,  if  he  has  not  in¬ 
curred  a  direct  censure.  This  condition  of  things 
ought  not  to  continue.  Either  there  should  be  an 
ample  increase  of  the  regular  mounted  force,  or 
the  officers  ought  to  be  given  full  discretionary 
powers  to  supply  its  place  with  volunteers. 

Next  to  the  rangers,  no  doubt,  the  best  force 
for  the  southern  frontier  is  regular  cavalry.  The 
President,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army, 
have  called  for  two  additional  regiments  of  cavalry. 
For  one,  as  the  imperative  duty  of  these  defences 
rests  upon  the  Administration,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  any  reasonable  increase  of  the  Army 
which  the  President  demands,  leaving  to  him  the 
responsibility  of  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the 
measure.  I  will  not  call  on  him  for  frontier  pro¬ 
tection  and  then  disregard  his  recommendation  as 
to  the  character  of  the  force. 

This  recommendation  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  has  been  met  by  a  report  of  the  Military 
Committee,  recommending,  by  bill,  the  creation 
of  another  regiment  of  mounted  men,  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  interchanges,  by  which  the  best  men  are 
to  be  selected  from  the  whole  eight  regiments  of 
infantry.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  out  of  these  eight 
regiments  a  very  good  regiment  of  mounted  rifle¬ 
men  may  be  made  up,  as  about  one  fourth  of  the 
army  are  native  Americans,  and  understand  the 
use  of  the  horse,  and  are  of  course  accustomed  to 
arms;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  this  bill  has  been 
introduced  so  late  in  the  session  as  to  leave  little 
hope  of  its  passage  by  the  present  Congress. 

The  measure  is  obnoxious  to  the  further  objec¬ 
tion,  that  one  additional  regiment  is  not  sufficient 
to  the  frontier  defences.  General  Brooke  has  de¬ 
clared  in  his  official  report  that  at  least  three  thou¬ 
sand  mounted  men  are  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers  of  Texas  alone.  That  accom¬ 
plished  officer,  Colonel  McCall,  in  his  very  able 


and  interesting  report  upon  New  Mexico,  just 
published,  confidently  asserts,  that  New  Mexico 
cannot  be  defended  with  less  than  two  thousand 
nine  hundi-ed  men,  of  whom  one  thousand  four 
hundred  must  be  cavalry.  This  would  give  an 
aggregate  cavalry  force  required  of  four  thousand 
four  hundred  men.  We  have  in  the  present  ser¬ 
vice  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  men;  one  regiment  of 
mounted  riflemen,  nine  hundi'ed;  in  all,  two  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six.  And  when  the 
regiment  now  proposed  to  be  raised  is  added,  the 
whole  mountfA  force  will  only  be  three  thousand 
four  hundred  artd  fifty-six. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  back  the  mounted  regi¬ 
ment  from  Oregon,  and  station  the  whole  cavalry 
of  the  Army  upon  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico;  but  still  it  will  not  be  adequate  to 
the  public  defence.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
whole  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  El  Paso  and  to  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  from  Red 
river  to  El  Paso,  in  order  to  give  security  to 
Texas,  and  carry  out  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
This  cannot  be  done  with  less  than  five  thousand 
cavalry. 

W  e  have  now,  as  shown  by  the  official  rolls  of  the 
Army,  more  than  six  thousand  infantry  in  service. 
Not  one  fifth  of  this  number  are  required  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Not  more  than  one  fourth  can  be 
made  available  for  frontier  defence.  A  few  of 
them  may  be  useful  in  the  posts,  and  a  limited 
number  may  operate  with  advantage  against  the 
Indians  in  the  mountain  districts  of  New  Mexico. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  infantry  is  entirely 
too  large  for  a  peace  establishment,  and  out  of 
proportion  for  the  service  required  for  an  army 
under  present  circumstances.  The  true  policy 
undoubtedly  is,  (if  you  keep  up  the  Army,)  to 
convert  at  least  three  of  these  regiments  into  a 
permanent  cavalry  force.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  system  of  interchanges  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  or-  by  authorizing  the  officers  to  disband 
the  rank  and  file  and  recruit  dragoons  in  their 
place.  Most  of  the  officers  have  been  taught  I'iding, 
and  cavalry  tactics  at  the  Military  Academy, 
and  could  therefore  soon  organize  a  mounted 
force.  Inasmuch  as  from  sickness,  death,  deser¬ 
tion,  and  expii'ation  of  term  of  service,  no  regi¬ 
ment  can  ever  be  kept  full,  three  regiments  would 
be  a  very  moderate  force. 

The  Department  has  estimated  that  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  a  regiment  will  cost  ^60,000.  The  mount¬ 
ing  of  three  regiments  would  therefore  be  only  a 
single  item,  which  would  not  be  repeated,  of 
$180,000.  _  ■ 

An  able  officer  in  the  Army  has  furnished  me 
with  an  estimate,  by  which  he  puts  the  differezice 
between  the  pay,  clothing,  &c.,  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  a  regiment  of  infantiy,  of  equal 
strength  and  like  organization,  at  $18,261  15. 
His  estimate  is  as  follows: 

Pay,  Sfc.,  of  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

650  officers  and  men,  one  year . $-106,719  12 

Average  cost  of  clotJiing  for  tlie  en¬ 
listed  men,  (815  men,)  one  year..  16,687  16 

- $193,406  28 

Pay,  8fc.,  of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

558  officers  and  men,  one  year. .. .  $80,496  00 
Average  cost  of  clothing  for  the  en¬ 
listed  men,  (524,)  one  year .  11,999  99 

-  92,495  99 

Difference . . $30,910  29 
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In  the  above  estimate  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
has  one  lieutenant,  one  principal  musician,  ten 
farriers,  and  eighty  privates  more  than  a  regiment 
of  infantry — their  pay,  &c.,  and  clothing  for  the 
men  amounting  to,  for  one  year,  $12,649  04 — 
leaving  the  difference  between  the  pay,  &c.,  and 
clothing  for  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
eind  one  of  infantry  of  equal  strength  and  like  or¬ 
ganization,  $18,261  15. 

is  meant  to  include  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  officers,  forage  for  their  horses, 
pay,  clothing  and  subsistence  of  their  servants, 
and  pay  of  the  enlisted  men.  The  food  of  the 
men  is  the  same.  This  estimate  is  of  course  ex¬ 
clusive  of  forage,  which  for  a  series  of  years  need 
not  exceed  $50,000  per  regiment  on  the  frontier, 
according  to  the  best-informed  officers. 

Putting  the  difference  in  pay,  clothing,  &c.,  at 
$20,000  per  annum,  and  the  forage  at  $50,000, 
the  annual  increase  of  expenses,  after  converting 
three  regiments  of  foot  into  permanent  cavalry, 
would  be  only  about  $200,000  per  annum.  And, 
let  me  ask,  what  consideration  is  that,  compared 
with  the  lives  of  your  fellow-citizens  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  the  security  and  consequent  growth  of 
country  which  would  follow  such  an  increase  of 
your  cavalry  force } 

The  neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  this  force, 
cannot  be  regarded  by  the  country  in  any  other 
light  than  a  shameful  dereliction  of  duty,  and  a 
wanton  disregard  of  the  lives  andproperty  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens. 

But  viewed  in  the  simple  light  of  economy,  it 
is  the  cheapest  possible,  indeed  the  only,  method  of 
complying  with  our  treaty  with  Mexico,  to  say 
notiling  of  indemnity  to  our  own  citizens  for 
property  destroyed  by  Indian  forays,  which  might 
be  prevented  by  an  adequate  force.  It  is  true 
economy  to  organize  immediately  an  efficient  force, 
which  can  chastise  and  overawe  the  Indians  at 
once.  Make’ them  feel  your  power,  which  they 
now  despise;  subdue  and  conquer  them,  and  then 
make  treaties  with  them;  give  them  annuities, 
and  let  them  realize  the  benefits  of  your  bounty. 
This  is  the  only  true  economy — the  only  sound 
and  humane  policy  towards  the  Indian.  But  if 
you  dally  and  go  on  in  the  way  you  are  now  pur¬ 
suing,  for  three  years  longer,  you  will  have  half 
a  dozen  Florida  wars  upon  your  hands,  drawing 
millions  from  the  Treasury.  These  Indians  have 
as  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  power  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  regard  it  with  even  more  contempt  than 
Mexico,  which  they  penetrate  and  plunder  at 
pleasure. 

One  of  two  things  is  inevitable:  either  the  regu¬ 
lar  cavalry  must  be  augmented,  or  the  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  call  out  volunteers.  The 
moral  atmosphere  will  be  made  unhealthy  for  any 
Administration  that  withholds  from  the  people  ne¬ 
cessary  protection  against  the  public  enemy. 

I  am  not  able  to  perceive  the  wisdom  of  cutting 
down  the  Army  estimates  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  If  the  Army  is 
to  be  retained  in  the  service,  it  must  be  paid, 
clothed,  and  fed. 

The  alarm  in  relation  to  the  expenses  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  increase  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Cluartermaster  and  Subsistence  Departments. 
This  will  be  only  temporary.  In  a  short  time,  if 
protection  be  given,  subsistence  will  be  raised  on 
the  frontiers  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  Trans¬ 


portation  has  always  been  high  at  first  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  frontier  posts;  but  competition  and 
improved  roads  and  means  of  carriage  will  bring 
it  down.  Should  the  river  and  harbor  bill  pass 
the  Senate  with  the  appropriations  for  the  Colo¬ 
rado  and  the  Rio  Grande,  this  alone  will  reduce 
the  transportation  for  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
one  half.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  those  rivers,  and  the  Guadalupe, 
Brazos,  and  Trinity,  as  recommended  by  General 
Jesup,  for  army  purposes,  will  reduce  the  expense 
of  transportion  annually  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
improvement.  Colonel  Johnson,  of  the  Topo¬ 
graphical  Engineers,  has  estimated  that  $25,700, 
the  amount  in  the  bill,  will  reduce  land  carriage 
on  the  frontier  of  Texas  four  hundred  and  seventy 
miles.  I  know  that  on  the  other  line,  the  $20,000 
given  to  the  Colorado  will  reduce  ti*ansportation 
for  the  Army  to  twice  that  amount  annually.  It 
will  be  a  great  economy  in  the  Government  not 
only  to  improve  the  navigation  of  these  rivers,  but 
to  construct  a  good  military  road  from  the  centre 
of  the  State  to  El  Paso. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Indians  are  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  finally  by  military  force.  You  must  show 
them  that  you  can  punish  bad  faith,  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  reward  good  conduct.  Chastise  them 
soundly  once,  and  then  assign  them  a  country, 
confine  them  within  it,  and  teach  them  the  habits, 
industry,  and  arts  of  civilized  life.  You  must 
I  either  do  this,  or  exterminate  them:  there  is  no 
1  middle  course. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  southwestern 
prairie  tribes  could  be  civilized  more  easily  than 
;  any  of  our  Indians.  They  have  for  a  long  time 
been  accustomed  to  rearing  herds  of  horses  and 
;  mules,  and  some  of  them  possess  cattle  and  sheep, 

'  which  they  have  driven  out  of  Mexico.  They 
frequent  a  country  where  stock  can  be  reared  witb 
the  simple  and  easy  labors  of  herding,  as  they 
keep  in  good  case  all  Winter  on  the  native  grass, 
j  It  is  therefore  easy  for  them  to  take  the  first  step 
in  civilization,  always  the  most  difficult.  But 
they  will  never  make  the  least  progress  until  their 
predatory  excursions  into  Mexico  and  elsewhere 
i  are  broken  up.  They  never  will  work  so  long  as 
they  can  rob  and  steal  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  assign  them  a 
country  as  their  own,  and  force  them  to  li\  e  within 
it.  It  will  then  be  much  cheaper  to  feed  than  to 
fight  them,  until  you  can  turn  their  attention  to 
raising  stock  and  planting  corn.  Whenever  a 
savage  people  acquire  a  local  habitation  and  an 
idea  of  property,  they  have  given  security  to  keep 
the  peace  with  their  fellow-men.  From  that  time 
they  are  under  bonds.  But  as  I  have  said,  you 
must  first  give  them  a  permanent  home,a)id  break 
up  their  roving  and  predatory  habits,  before  you 
can  commence  the  work  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
I  ization  among  them. 

I  _ 

This  Government  has  a  very  good  country 
I  south  of  the  iliirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude, 
i  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  mountains,  which  never 
|j  was  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico  under  the 
:  Alexican  organization.  We  have  reserved  the 
I  right  of  dividing  New  Mexico  into  two  or  more 
States  or  Territories.  There  a  permanent  home 
I  could  be  assigned  to  the  Indians,  so  protected  by 
'  natural  boundaries  that  they  could  be  removed  and 
i  kept  within  it  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  would 
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take  time  for  its  consummation,  but  the  work 
should  commence. 

This  work  of  removal  of  the  Indians  is  the  most 
obvious  duty  of  this  Government,  as  to  Texas, 
because  many  of  the  most  troublesome  tribes 
whom  we  have  are  renegades  from  the  United 
States,  and  mere  intruders  into  the  Texan  territo¬ 
ry.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  remove 
them  promptly,  and  furnish  them  a  country  in 
which  they  can  reside,  and  adopt  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  game  once  so  abundant  is  fast 
becoming  extinct.  The  buffalo  and  the  antelope 
are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  great  western 
prairies;  and  in  a  few  years  absolute  famine  must 
overtake  all  the  tribes  of  the  far  W est.  Their  fate 
is  a  melancholy  contemplation.  Already  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  perish  with  hunger  and  starvation 
every  Winter.  Unless  the  Government  adopts 
some  humane  and  liberal  policy  towards  them, 
they  will  all  soon  disappear  by  the  hand  of  fam¬ 
ine  and  the  rifle  of  the  white  man.  Hunger 
will  force  them  to  acts  of  depredation  to  procure 
food,  and  this  will  bring  down  upon  them  the  ter¬ 
rific  vengeance  of  a  hardy  frontier  population.  Is 
it  not  the  duty  of  this  great  Government  to  arrest 
such  a  havoc  of  human  life?  Unless  it  does,  pos¬ 
terity  will  not  hold  it  the  Great  Father  of  the  red 
man,  but  his  executioner  rather.  And  who  can 
doubt  the  debt  of  benevolence  which  the  United 
States  owe  to  this  remnant  of  humanity,  when  we 
consider  how  like  a  dream  the  once  mighty  tribes 
of  this  continent  have  melted  away  before  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  white  man?  Especially  how  can  the 
Government  hesitate,  when  the  measures  that  pre¬ 
serve  the  Indian  from  certain  destruction  in  the 
end,  will  also  save  the  blood  of  our  own  citizens, 
and  their  property  from  destruction  ?  A  policy 
which  will  preserve  the  Indian  will  protect  the 
frontiers  from  the  horrors  and  barbarity  of  savage 
warfare.  Let  the  Government  chastise  first,  that 
it  may  protect,  cherish,  and  preserve  afterwards. 
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Note. — After  the  above  speech  was  delivered, 
the  harbor  and  river  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  although  there  was  a  decided  majority  for 
it,  by  speaking  and  calling  the  yeas  and  nays, 
until  that  bill  had  to  be  abandoned,  or  all  the  appro¬ 
priation  bills  lost.  The  bill  went  no  further  in 
principle  than  those  signed  by  General  Jackson 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  administration.  It 
was  amply  supported  by  Democratic  precedent,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  history  of  the  sub- 
ject: 

A  bill  for  light-houses,  buoys,  and  piers,  was 
signed  by  General  Washington  in  1790,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction. 

In  May,  1796,  Mr.  Madison  moved  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  money  to  survey  a  post  road  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  of  mails  thereon. 

April  6,  1802.  Appropriations  for  light-houses 
and  |)30,000  for  a  breakwater  in  Delaware  river. — 
(Stats.  U.  S.,  vol.  2,  p.  152.)  Approved  by  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Acts  of  1804,  for  light-houses  and  buoys.  (P. 
270,  vol.  2,  Ib.  294.) 

Act  of  March  29,  1806,  approved  by  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  vol.  2,  p.  357,  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  internal  improvements,  by  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Cumberland  road  from  the  Po¬ 
tomac  to  the  Ohio. 


The  act  of  April  lO,  1806,  directs  a  survey  of 
tl  e  coast  of  North  Carolina.  (Vol.  2,  p.  375.) 
Mr.  Jefferson,  President. 

April  2],  1806,  appropriations  for  light-houses, 
beacons,  piers,  and  buoys.  (Ib.  406.)  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson. 

Act  of  February  10,  1807,  $50,000  for  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States.  (Ib. 
p.  413.)  Jefferson. 

In  1810,  appropriation  (additional)  $60,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  road.  (Ib. 
555.  Another,  March  3,  1812,  p.  661.)  Ap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Madison. 

Appropriations  for  light-houses,  beacons  and 
buoys.  May  1,  1810.  (Ib.  p.  611.)  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son. 

January  8,  1812,  $800  for  a  road  from  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  road  to  the  North  Bend,  in  Ohio.  (P. 
670.)  Mr.  Madison. 

April  27,  1816,  appi-opriations  ($10,000,)  to  keep 
in  repair  the  road  between  Columbia,  on  Duck 
river,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  Madisonville, 
Louisiana.  Also,  the  road  between  Fort  Hawkins 
and  Fort  Stoddard,  Georgia.  (Vol.  3,  p.  315.) 

On  March  3,  1819,  a  general  law  for  light¬ 
houses,  beacons,  piers,  and  twenty  buoys  in  Ches¬ 
apeake  bay  and  Patapsco  river.  (Vol.  3.,  p.  535.) 
Mir.  Monroe. 

The  act  of  April  30,  1824,  authorizing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  “  to  cause  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and 
‘  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  routes  of  such  roads 
‘  and  canals  as  he  may  deem  of  national  importance 
‘  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view,  or  ne- 
‘  cessary  for  the  transportation  of  the  public  mail, 

‘  designating  in  the  case  of  each  canal  what  parts 
‘  may  be  made  capable  of  sloop  navigation,”  (vol. 
4,  p.  23,)  appropriating  $30,000.  Approved  by 
Mr.  Monroe. 

March  3,  1825.  $10,000  for  marking  out  a  road 
from  the  western  frontier  of  Missouri  to  New 
Mexico.  (Vol.  4,  p.  100.)  Mr.  Monroe. 

Act  of  3d  March,  1825,  appropriating  $150,000 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Cumberland  road  to  the 
Ohio.  Approved  by  Mr.  Monroe.  (Vol.  4,  p. 
128.) 

On  the  23d  April,  1830,  General  Jackson  signed 
a  river  and  harbor  bill,  for  numerous  harbors,  con¬ 
taining  appropriations  for  the  following  rivers: 
“  MIouth  of  Huron  river,  mouth  of  Grand  river, 
mouth  of  Black  river,  Conneaut  creek.”  And 
“  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Genesee  river, 
N.  Y.,  $13,335.  For  deepening  an  inland  passage 
between  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mary’s  rivers,  $1,500. 
For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers,  $50,000.  For  removing  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  navigation  of  the  Kennebec  river,  at 
Lovejoy’s  Narrows,  Maine,  $5,000.  For  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  below  Wilmington,  $25,680.”  Be¬ 
sides  several  rivers  in  Florida.  (Vol.  4,  p.  395.) 

The  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  bill  was  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1830.  'Lhere  was,  therefore,  only 
about  one  month  between  these  two  acts,  and  they 
ought  to  be  taken  together  as  a  construction  of 
constitutional  power.  They  show  that  General 
Jackson  had  no  constitutional  objections  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

May  31,  1830,  four  days  after  the  veto.  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  approved  appropriations  of  $10,400 
“  for  completing  the  survey  and  estimate  of  a  ca¬ 
nal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.”  And  in  the  same  bill  $160,000 
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for  continuing  and  extending  the  Cumberland  road 
westwardly  of  Zanesville,  and  in  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana.  (Vol.  4,  427.) 

March  2,  1831  •  River  and  harbor  bill,  among 
other  appropriations,  “for  improving  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  Genesee  river.  New  York,  !^16,670;” 
and  “  for  improving  Cape  Fear  river,  below  Wil¬ 
mington,  *^25,705.”  (Vol.  4,  459.)  GeneralJack- 
son. 

And  on  the  same  day,  another  bill  appropriating 
^150,000  “  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  New  Oi’leans.”  (Vol,  4,  p.  463.) 

July  3,  1832.  River  and  harbor  bill,  making 
appropriations  to  both  harbors  and  rivers;  (vol. 
4,  p.  551,)  and  “  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
$50,000.” 

The  act  of  March  2,  1833,  a  general  river  and 
harbor  bill,  making  large  appropriations  for 
both,  and  also  to  the  Cumberland  road.  (Vol.  4,  p. 
648.)  General  Jackson. 

June  28,  1834.  Large  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  (Vol.  4,  p. 
702.) 

June  30,  1834.  General  Jackson  signed  a  bill 
appropriating  $70,000  for  the  “  improvement  of 


the  navigation  of tlie Hudson  river.”  (Vol.4,p. 
724.) 

The  general  bill  of  July  4,  1836,  makes  large 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  (Vol.  5,p. 
129.) 

One  of  the  most  extensive  river  and  harbor  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  ever  enacted  by  Congress,  was  that 
of  the  3d  March,  1837,  the  last  night  of  General 
Jackson’s  administration,  containing,  in  addition 
to  harbors,  large  appropriations  for  rivers,  among 
others.  Black  river,  Ohio,  Thames,  Hudson,  Cape 
Fear,  New  river,  (North  Carolina,)  Cumberland 
river.  Red  river,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Missouri  river.  Black  and  White  rivers,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  (Vol.  5,  p.  187.) 

The  act  of  May  21,  1838,  appropriates  $450,000 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road,  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  (Vol.  5,  p. 
228.) 

The  act  of  July  7,  1838,  made  large  appropria¬ 
tions  to  rivers  and  harbors;  among  which  were  Cape 
Fear  river.  New  river,  Pamlico,  Cumberland  river, 
Ohio  river,  Mississippi  river.  Grand  river.  Savan¬ 
nah  river,  and  the  Arkansas.  (Vol.  5,  p.  268.) 
Approved  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

River  and  harbor  bill,  June  11,  1844.  (Vol.  5, 
p.  661.)  Mr.  Tyler. 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office,  V^ashington,  March,  1851. 
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